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Porevord ; • , ^ : , ' - _ i , ' > ' 

This small gyide has been written to[ assist administrtftprs and teachers 
at ^ the scBool sit^" level in planning and carrying out^ evaluation strategies 
of thei^ gifted programs; SeveraL assumptiods are made 'in t|bese;pages which 

shouldM>e explained hect, 

- 

The £lrst of these 4:s that basically «\ stiraight -forward 

• ' • - * ^ , . . L Althbugb: pro- 



process which has a simple, logical rationale at its heart, 
cedures at some levels'^ of eva:lu<i^ ion are highly cq^mplex andl re^lt^ often 
require more lengthy an^ sophisticated statist lea T interprep&tion, still the 
methodology In all cased'mi^t be basfd solidly on practicaljl^ and cbiQpx>n 
sense--qualit%es in no way ^ppsse^sed exclusively .&y j>rofessional evaluators 
alone. - ' > ^ . . * ■ - ' * I ■ 

Secondly, there is the hope that the potential eyaluatot^ who reads this 
liandbook will gain the insight that evaluation is one of'^t^e Wsic, vital 
links in the educational" process. Every good teacher pWes mucV bf his or 
her succes^^a an intuitiv^ ability to evaluate the Inst rue tiortVl content 
and Toethods of his program as , well as the progress of his 2 tuden\s toward 
the goa Island objectives whiclVhe dei^ ires them to achieve. In-order to an- 
swer the coo^'Lex psychological quest!ion%f how a child learns, we must first 
address the more basic question, ha4 he, learned and to whan degx^ee? Evalu- 
aC'ion and its methodology merely seek to define the process of learning more 
cLiearly, make education more visible and communicate it^s results to more . 
people. ' ^ (' ' 

Finally, we £m San Diego face a very practical challeinge:, , As the per- 
centage of State participation in the funding of our gifted program increases, 
the need to document objective support of the^^^fted program becbroes grow- 
i'ngly in^ortant . As the program becomes more de\^enCraliz^d and sites are 
giv^n increasing independence in program planning and ""implementation, the ^ 
need to have comprehensive ^nd accurate'-^valuation tnformiit4on on hand at * 
the school sites. likewise becomes crucial. The final section of this* guide, 
d^als^with' the preparation of the site written plpn and the c'equlreroent s of • 
a State audit . " 





Stephen Isaac, Dirclctor 
Evaluation Services Department 
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INTRODUCTION 



The accouritaMiity model in edutatioD is' here to stay because Xegis- 
lyatojrs; parenta^ teachers, coinaunity leaders and administrators, are cal Ting- 
for reliable evidence that programs are either wording well or are in need 
of ^^^e^sioh^ fixxt accountability is not and should not be perceived primarily 
a,s ii threat .to thdse respq/isible for educational programs. The purpose of ^ 
evaluation should ^tiever be to assign^blame , but rather to improve prograajs. 

. Th^ process begins by observing where w^ are in terms of where we would 
like to ^be. „To dp this, th^^rogram must be made visible and described in . 
^ terms that, others wil^ ^understand , in terms that are communicative and coo* 
monly accepl^d. Thi^ becom&s especially important in areas suctt a's gifted 
education," where thel eii|>h^L^s fs on group'S of students whose ajcadeqic ability 
cannot' be described readily id terms of conventional educational rofeasure's^ 
Furthermore, the"^ mor^ Vnnoyative nature of |^he program for ginned , students 
cannot be easily defined in measurable terms^ But the program and its hoped- ^ 
for and achieved ifesults must nevertheless be communicated . T\iis becomes 
the task ^ind {furpos^fe of evaluation in gifted education. 
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THE EVALUATION PROCESS IN A NUTSHELL 



Though educatioaal evaluation is often a complex procelsS'^involving 
many factors arid at time^ advanced statistical procedures^ at its heart 
"'lies a sid^>Ie- three-step sequence: ' v ^ ° "^1^ 



*-TT 

State the 

OBJECTIVE 









Pra^ ^e 



educational 
„^*IVITIES 
t'^o achieve the objective 



Measure 
RESULTS 



/ 



In^ other wd^^ds, dejcide what it is you want to accomplish. Then determine 
how it will be accomplished. Th^n find out if you succeeded. Achieving 
th^e three ,step^ is what /nakes your instructional program visible. , ^ 

Too o^ten a mystique has grown up^aj^^nd evaluation with the implica* 
tio^ that wtiat is involved is a htghly^^^crsoteric rite reserved only for a 
'small band cif tkxe initiated . When evaluation loses sighO^f the simplicity 
of its underlying logic, it ceases to be practical becauM it can no longer 
communicate . Xnd^ ifl so ^oing it negates its own p^rposej * 
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STATING THE OJJECTIYE - 

The correct and careful statement of irf^tructionaU objeqtive^ for gifted 
programs is- not merely an enpty exercise done^or the^sole* purpose of meeting 
a legal recfuiremeotJL It is a necessary first step in'making your gifted 
program visible to trie community and communicating its Intentions. Well- 
stated program 'object Ives can serv^ a number of important purposes: 

(1) mey enable the teacher to structure his or her own 

thinking regarding the aspects of the gifted program ^ ^ 

which will be qualitatively different ; they define 
standards of performance which are reasonable to 

expect of gifted students . 

(2) They clarify instructional procedures and form the ^ 
' basis for evaluating whether or not expectations 

have been met . 

ay They comniunJ.cate to the student what Ljevel of per- 
' formance Is expected of him. 

(4) They comrounlcate to the larger community (students, 

other teachers, local and state administrators, par- . >^ 
ents) how your program is qualitatively different / ^ 

• for the gifted. 



Perhaps the most common misunderstanding in writing Instructional objec- 
tives Is the lack of distinction often made between an objective and a state- 
ment of goals. Educational GOALS tend to be^eneral and timeless statements 
and fefer to Che overall direction of an educational program. Since they are 
stated in general terms and do not elaborate standards or criteria^ they can 
only be evaluated subjectively by global Impressions , or opinions. That is, 
they do not tell us what, specifically, to look for as clear evidence that 
achievement has been reached. They are often written In complete sentences 
or beglti with. the infinitive form of a verb. , Golals for Instructional pro- 
grams fo^ the gifted might include such examples as these: 

- •■ ■ -x' 

....Gifted studentiSfK will attain mastery in the basic skills 

by means of an instructional program that is individualized 

in nature and geared to the interests and special t'alents ' 

of elie child. 

....To provide sixth grade gifted students with the oppor- ^ 
tunity to use algebra skills in solving more complex thought 
problems . 

....Gifted students will gain an \ncreased self -awareness 
and heightened self-concept . 



....To insure that the gi f tS^^tudent is proficient in es;>ay 
writing at the end of his sop^miZTve year in English. 



Th^ inBttmf^ional program will provide gifted cluster 

studetits with:j^)^ opportunity to I'earn to locate and uti- 
lize/resource and reference ra4fteria).s as an aid in devel- 
oping study skills in researchiffhd report writing. 

To make the evaluation prbcess concrete, the goals must be spelled out 
in terns of specific and measurable performance OBJECTiyE^. Objectives sjsrve 
goals; they specify both, the behavioral change to be observed and the stand- 
ards set for acceptable perfori^iance . A number of people^have found a^siftple 
ABCI>* rule useful in writing objectives to insure that-the necessary elements 
Are present in the objective so that it can be evaluated. These coooponentfe 
are: 



Audience a 



a specification of the grou^vof participants 
(e.g.^all seminar student^s'V "801 of all\^ 
participating cluster students, etc.) 



Behavior — a description of what the learner is intended 
to learn or the task^ he should perform. 

Conditions-a description of circumstances or givens (e.g. ' ^ 
time frame or general setting) provided to the 
learner wheq demonstrating exit behavior. (This * 
is often the first component of the objective.) 

Degree- a derfinition of what constitutes a "p^^^^^S" 

level on the behavior as well as a list of the 
criteria themselves, if /appropriate or necessary. 



CiXamp les i/ith specific components labeled-): 
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Objective 
By June 1/ 1976 



Component 
C 



each gifted cluster student* 



will be able to locate teacher-selected 
words in. the dictionary and be able to 
demonstrate increased knowledge in^the 
following dictionary skill areas: 
alphabetical orciering 
purpose of guide words 
understanding definitions 

with 8(7% accuracy. 



E (evaluation design), an added component to this formula, can be specified 
in the objective itself, but is p^ten described separately in a column 
under ita own beading. ' ^ 



r » 



— ^ Objective Coaponent 
u2. By June 197b C 

each participant in the gifted program - A 

will show evidence of mastery of the 
ba^ic skills 

as det^rmtnecf by norm- re fe renewed standardized E 
tests to .b<e^ administered in May of 197i>. 

(Mastery ^is defined as tWo years above grade D 
level.) 

3. By the end of the academic year C 

8JZ b*f participating seminar students ^ 

will demonstrate behavioral progre'ss B 

' as evidenced by a 107. gain in mean score D 

on each item of a . teacher-deve loped ^ttitu-- 

dinal checklist utilizing a 5-point scale E 

st\d administered on a pre-post basis. 



This AhCD(Z) rule is meant as a ^guideline, not a hard-and-fast rule. Occa- 
siOMally you will encounter perfectly acceptable ot>jectives which do not in- 
clude each component according to the strict format referred to above. An 
example: , ^ , • ^ 

1007. of all Independent Study students will identify areas for 
se 1 f - Init i ated study, desi^ln individual objectives for them- 4 
selves, work ^under the guidance of a teacher ana evaluate their 
progress with respect tS their objectives. 

Note ttvat this objective nevertheless includes two important points: 

1. the specific nature of the per f ormance required - -wflat 
exactly has to be done by the student (i.e. they must 
select topics, write oujectives and evaluate them); 

2. the criterion of .^uccessful , per f ormance- -how well it 
has to be done (in this. case tfl^ successful perfor- 
'na nee is mere ly t iiat t he Lt asks spec i f ied must be com-' 

" pleted oy each participant). 

Now, considjer tnis sam[)le "oojective" written for grade three gifted student 



Grada three cluster students will gain a good ^nd^erstanding 

and appreciation of the early history ^pf San Diego. * . / 

Itl teroM of the t%io characteristics Just menttoiied, ifr this an acceptable / 
objective? . . ' .; / / 

YES (ZD ' ^ , , / 

NO CZI / 

If you marked NO you may tegister a smile of satisfaction. The statement is 
headed in the right direction, but it is not yet written in performance terms. 
We have f picture of the what --knowledge of San Diego history--bat we lack 
information about what has to be done by the student to demonstrate this. 
Furthemore, missing aJLtogether is a satisfactory statement of the ctiteria 
for success. The exprcMion "good understandirtg and appreciation" is not 
particularly helpful since it is open to many interpretations. To improve 
the objective statements of what the student must do, and how well, specific 
criteria are needed. f 

One last word about writing objectives. At this point in the evaluation 
of gifted programs, objectives should serve as a framework for evaluation and 
program planning, not a straight Jacket . No one wi U * eliminate your program 
(or aven chastise' it) if overly ambitious oljjectivee are not met, so don't 
be afraid ^to' experiment in setting high standards ot performance. Especially 
in programa for gifted students, wkere innovation is the norm and high abil- 
ity the rule, it is a far greater error to expect too llxtle than too much. 
For the first year or so It might 'be nard to express expectations of student 
performance ^in statement form, expecially in terms of perccjntages . During 
this period of time you will* essentially be collecting baseline data which 
can help you set more realistic standards in the future. Don't hesitate to 
^be daringi % 
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PLANNING THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



TO' ACHII 



HIEYE THE OfiJEaiY.E 



i 

cfi 



' The second step of the three in the Evaluation sequence offerd consid- 
erable choice and yariet|r- -deciding upon the means to the^ end. It opens 
the door to the teacher's creativity and ingenuity, on the^ one hand, and his 
or her coanon sectle and practicality, on ^he other. . " ^ 

As (here are '^noany roads to Rome" there- are many ways to. achieve an 
objective, depending on the characteristics of students , ^teachers , educa- 
tional resources, and the learning environmenjt . ^ 

Graphically, achieving an. objective might look like this: 



\ PLAN A 

--Activity 1 
--Activity 2 
--Activity 3 



OBJECTIVE 




^ I PLAN B 




--Activity 2 



PLAN C 




.-MEASUREMENT 



-^Activity*. 1^ 
--Activity 
--Acti'vity^S 
--Activity 6 ' 

Any of Che three plans, each with its own unique set of acti>^ties, may 
be used to achieve the objective. The many possibilities in this\process of 
selecting teaching/learning activities is .where flexibility, variety and 
creativity enter the picture. 

|4hatever inSrtructional plan is chosen, its effectiveness- depends on how 
well it, through its activities, moves students toward meeting the stated ob- 
jectives. As problems are encountered and solved, changes are made to avoid * 
failure and approach success. Making changes after encountering problems is 
a result of feedback.. In most schools this feedback system is informal and 
regies on the observational skills and insight of the ^teacher to recognize 
what is working and what is not. However, since even experienced impressions 
can be misleading, evaluation feedback'should be ba^^sed on objective indicia- 
tors whenever practical. K)bjective indicators incluSe classroom achievement 
measure, standardized test scores v scljiool. records, reports i>y trained observ- 
ers, and other performance data which is discussed in greater detail in the 
next section.- " • * 




Properly, planning educational activities is a xurr iculum-oriented step 
and will not Be pursued exhaust iVely^^te. EvalvAtiion however , is completed 
when several activity plans, ^ai^d at a common set of ac-tivitles, allow for 
a comparison of results to establish which plan is more effective. 

V O 



The State has nade the addad stipulation that gifted program activities 
not o^^ly refer, back to explicated objectives, but that the activities** (hea*- 
selves be qualitatively different f torn yt lie type and levc^ of activities 
available to other youngsters. Although the State haf been indef inite^in 
specifying exactly. vhat makes ohe activity qualitatively^ different from an*- 
other, the San Diego gifted program has formulated soike of Its own guidelines 

%' 

Definition of "Qualitatively Different" „ 

Usln^ the gifted^s the nucleus, an activity mhy be considered as qualita*- 
tively different if one (or more) of the following coi^ditions is met: 

1. Materials are us/ed which are designed specifically for 
* or are apprppriate exclusively for the gifted; 

• " ]• ' . " 

2. Resource personnel are used in enrichment activities ^ 
not regularly a part of the prescri^d program; 



3. the activity is not a^part of the regular advanced 
curriculum prescribed for that grade level, i.e« It 
must be separate and apart from, advanced courses or 
activities; - _ ~ . * ^ 

4. The activity involves treatment of materials in an 
intensive or indepth manner; 

3.. The activity requires independent study research out- 
side 'of the scheduled cflas^ requirements; 

6. The activity is accelerated . or self ^pacing overhand 
above the regular class leVel; 

7. The/*activity involves unusual props or activities not 
uciliz.ed in presenting a similar experience in th^ reg- 
ular program (special dramas, slides, films,' etc); or 

8. It is a pull-out activity involving the gifted only 
(e.g. field trips or .special speakers). 



MEASURING THE RSULTS,.* 

Thi6 brfngs us 'to the most problemiticar step inrevaluating the gifted 
prdgram. Usually diktv«ict-vi<3e or state' evaluat ions^ conc'entrate on the 
piroduct or^ f inal* outcoirie results of the pfogram which become evident at the 
end of the ^chool year .NiiThis is because evaluators at these levels are of- 
ten too i,ar"removed from the Classroom or the resources are too limited to 
permit comprehensive classroom monitoring. Gifted program evaluations at 
the school- \o£ten. have th6 adva^ntage/bf Ueing cl(»<er to»the process of instruc- 
tion: ' ThiSi means that continual feedback collected JSystematically at the site 

re used to improve Jt he -program as it progresses and needs become clarified 
Measurement instruments, for gifted pro^ram^l^re tew and hard to come by. 
There 'is not (nor will there probably ever be) J ^ingle instrument which will 
determine the success or failure of any educationak program. This is espe- 
cially true for gifted education due to the nature of^^gifted students and the 
program designed for their special interests and ability. The purpose of 
most measurement devices (norm-re f erenced standardized Jfcjests i^. particular) 
is to spread out the population of respondents along ^, cJbntinuum from high to 
low and then identify and make general descriptive st;atcments about the aver- 
age (mean) or representative (median) student. This isA much more appropriate^' 
for a population which includes the extremes of high anov low as well as the 
characteristic preponderance of *scores at or near the miati4^ ^^^^^uch popula- 
tions define a normal distribution. 

Gifted students represent a comp letely di f f erent situation. Identifi- 
catioo is made on the basis of differences of gifted students from other 
students. The gifted represent only the top portion of the ability spectrum 
and are not spread out like the general population. Therefore, attempts to 
find differences among them using standard measuremetit instruments are often 
doomed to failure. ^ ^ 

Another characteristic of "non-normal" populations complicates the mat- 
ter even further. This is a statistical phenomenon known as regression to- 
ward the mean . Perhaps an analo©? will help to illustrate this term. Imagine 
for example, that you ,are a high jumper tryirtg out for the track team. On the 
day of the try-outs you are fortunate to register one of the best jumps of 
your career, and you are put oti^he team on the basis of this one jump alone. 
The coach is disappointed when in subsequent track meets ypur performance many 
times fails to equal this initial trial jump. * 

' < ^ •• 

A similar situation occurs with groups of gifted students. Ident'ifica- 
tion and placement into a gifted program is often on the oasis of the IQ test 
alone, usua I ly -admini stered on a one-time basis. When you look at achieve- 
ment data (standardized test scores) of gifted students , the percent i le rank 
scores obtained are invariably lower than the percentile scores' on the ^inet 
(98 or above) which originally were the basis for identifying these young- 
sters. T4iis often leads to the unjustified conclusion that the gifted pro- 
gf^m>f];ias been a failure. For the same reason, gifted students as often as 
not score lower on a post-test of a standardized instrument ^han they did on 
the pre-testi Reg^^e^sjjon toward the mean is a normal, statistically predict- 
able phenomenon which nust be taken into account' when planning an evaluation 
design or i-nterpret ing evaluative results. 



SOUSCIS or IVALOATIpN DATA 



WhA you .want to know how your gifted program i^ succeeding, where do 



you go-«-and whom do you ask- -to find out? ^ ^ y 



Tha noat obvious anawer is to start wUh the students t hemsjs Ives What 
.Jo thiiy think of the program, what 'suggestions do they have, what don't they 
lika abput tha program? If Ch^ir activitiea arb qualitatively diffarant*, 
^oaa their output in terms of identifiable products reflect this? Often a 
aimpla log of products .(creative writing, art work research projects , etc.) 
and activities (leadership positions held, types of extracurricular involve- 
ment) with a short description of each provided a worthwhile means of describ 
• ing what is happening In the gifted program. 

' ♦ • ■ 

f Another area is academic "achievement • Standardized tests (as explained 
aboiva) are often limited, but they can prpvide some imporl^ant information 
and should be included in any comprehenf/ive evaluation* Standardized norm- 
raference<^ tests are a better indjLcatt>r of weaknesses of a program than 
strengths* For exaitple, evidence that gifted students are scoring on the 
average below or even 'Only slightly above grade level In any of the basic 
skills areas' is ^ good indication that the p.togram could^ be weak in a^ partic- 
ular area* See the section below for a summary of types of tests commonly 
used to measure achievement* 

MQSt "programs for the gifted have an interest in the student's self-/ 
concept and behavioral progress in ot^tfr affective areas. Is the program 
meeting the youngster's Emotional as well as his academic needs? The section 
below describes some of the common assessment techniques in this area. 

Teachers aret^in their own wa^ as close to the gifted program as the stu- 
dents. What do they per^ive as strengths and weaknesses of th^ program? 
They are 'also a valuable source of information on student progress in academ- 
ic as wall as behavioral areas* 

The perspective of an evaluation is always broadened by soliciting in- 
put from parents. For example has there been any beneficifi^^ spin-off from 
the gifted program that the parent 'has notibed in the'home environment, is 
the child reading more^ have .the c^il<i*s interests increased in, number and 
broadened in scopeJ 

Speci^c types of instruments to tap these potential sources of data are 
summarized below. 
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TYPES OP TESTi--- 



There a number of different types of tests to aid the teacher in 
his evslustion "program. ' ' ^ 

X \ ' — v • . ■ 

1. The Oral Quiz (Recitation) ^ 

• \ < ' ^ ' ✓ ' 

1 TM^is a time-honored method with many variations. In essence, 

it allows the teacher to judge whether or not the student has 

achieved a particular understanding or skill through oral expres- 

* sion. It often is combined with "show-and'telT' experiences, 

phonics game^; oral rjeports / c*Ias8 discussion , and simi1.ar activ- 

I ities appropriate to the student's level of development. This^ 

evaluation method is usually informal and impressionistic' and nUy 

or may not involve record -keeplmg procedures. 

2. Teacber-Made 'Tests 

CooBicHily u^d to assess several students at once, this technique 
serves as both a teaching Bnd measurement device for small units 
of study. It provides feedback to the learner and t^e score, 
usually the^number correct, becomes an index of learning. 

Unit Test . 

This instrument covers' a larger range of material for an extended 
period of time and generally serves ^to measure overall achieve- 
ment . 

^Whether a short ^uiz or a comprehensive examination, teacher-made 
' ^ests should be carefully constructed. Some important guidelines 
for this purpose are: 

--Each item or question should relate to a well-defined instruction- 
al objective. 

--Items should be clear and free of ambiguity. Wording and context 
can easily mislead a student. U^ile not always practical, the 
one sure way to obtain good items is to try them out on a sample 
of typical students. 

--Items should represent wbat is impd^ant in the curriculum and^ 
roughly be^roportional id numoer or weighting to the emphasis 
Riven varipiis objectives during instruction. 

U ' , 

--The two key concepts in test construction are validity (does a 
test measure what it claims to measure?) and reli'ability (doel5 a 
test measure the same thing from one time to another?). While the 
. 8tatistix:al techniques underlying these two characteristics are 
co^lex and seldom applied to teacher-made tests, a simple tech- 
nique to check out good test items "is called item analysis . 
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EtMnt tally ,/:]^€^uet^^ a particular taa( itam 

diacriiod^nati^^n^^^^ tha oyarall tast? Thpt iat do tha 

battar atudanta gat covvSct and tha' poo^ar atuda^^ta ^miaa it?* 
For exaopW: A taachar davttloBS « raading taat and givaa'it to a 
claaa of itudanta. tha xa^ ara acorad and t*M .raaulta rankad 
from hig^acora to low t(ora and than divl^sd in tha mlddla» for^* 
ing a top lillf and a bottom half of tiM claaa. Naxt^thia taachar 
goes through eha taat,. itam by item, to aaa if a givan itam^or 
quaation diacriminatea in tha tama way aa tha ^total tfat acora; In 
othar %K>rd8, do atudanta in the top half of tha claaa tend to get 
tha item correct and those in the i>ottom half tend to get it wrong? 

A aiople way to fally the reaulta is a four block 2x2 table, one 
for each teat item: " ^ 



Top 

Bottom 



Right 



Wrong 



A tally mark is etit>ered In the appropriate cell correappnding to. 
whether the student is in the top or bottom half of tihe total test^ 
distribution and whether the student got that particular item right 
or wrong. If tRc item a good discrtminatx)r , the majority of tal- 
ly marks will llfte up in' the two cells corresponding to Top/ Right 
,and Bottom/Wrong. If it is a poor discriminator, the tally marks 
will be roughly equa^ among all four cells or, worse, lltied up In 
the reverse direction--Top/Wrong and ^ttom/Rlght, This latter pat- 
tern iB often found in^lnstances in wlfiich an It^m has a sln^lJ, 
straightforward answer which appears too obvious to the better stu- 
dent who then proceeds to read '^'hidden meaning*' into the qv^stlon, 
getting it wrong. Such items are misleading and poor disct^fnina- 



tors. For example: 

Good Item 
Discrimi^tlon 

Right Wron^ 



Poor 
Discrimination 

Right Wrong 



Reverse 

Diacrimination 

Right Wrong 




Top 
ttom 



Muoii 


nil ' - 


Ml 





^ Top 
Bottom 



unii 



uniti 



IMIl 



Top 
Bottom 







utiuni 





3. The Workbook Teat 



Wit 



h alzaable numbers of students requiring frequent testing and be-* 
^^lae of the difficulties underlying good test construction, woi^book 
teats designed by text publishers are widely uaed. Their advantage 
ovex taache^-made testa are theae: they are printed in Ai , syatematic 
It ready for use; they are usually worded carefOPlly; and they are 
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directly velated to the epeciflc cleseroomtext • Xyp^cally, these 
teste sre sgOred by counting the number'of correct answers (rsw 
/ score). In sdd^tion, the cew(scbre cs^ be expressed tis fhe percent ' 
correct) which •>iDakes it convenient to coapsre the results fr6m one 
test to another when the total number of test qjuestions often var- 
^ iert^ Workbook tests sre often used, as a teaching device rather 
» thi'n as s systematic evaluation of student pefformaUce, though they 
csn he used for both. • ; 

4^ The Department » SchooL, oi District-wide' Test 

In an effort to estsblish stsndards of performance, a school or 
district may develop, tests in a particular area of dntere^. • These 
tests sre generslly a composite of many teacher-made tests wit h"X^^ 
mittee agreement to insure acceptance. * ''cutting 

score'V is usually established by some cri^ihrlon (sometimes deter- 
mined arbritrarlly and other times determined by a statistical or 
logical rationale). Students may then be certified as having mas- 
tered minimum proficiency in the area covered by this particular 
test. ' If carefully ^stated criteria are lacking, there is no reli- 
sble frsme of reference for interpreting the scores. (See criterion 
referenced or mastery test, below.) 



5. The Standardized Test 



These ve instruments prepared by test construction experts to be 
administered in a standard manner. In general, they are the result 
of careful item selectlop*^ field testing, and item analyses. They 
are based on well^H^fp«^ content areas and oBjectives and come with 
clear, explicit directions to insure uniform adpinistration. 

■ ^ ' '4 - - . ^ ' 

a. The Norm- Re fere need Test <^ 

» This is a standardized test which has been administered to a 
large flf^mple of subjects, forming the "norm group". (The limited 
utility of this type of test in evaluating gifted programs was 
discussed in an earlier section.) The distributionfof scores 
f from such a group becomes the yardstick^ against whichxall subse- 
quent students are comp In other words, the avevage score 
achieved by the norm group marks a reference point (man or. me- 
dian) for other groups which subsequently take the saibe test. 
Scores above or l^elow average for the norm group--most aften ex- 
pressed as percentile ranks or gi'ade equlvalents--form a distri- 
bution of such scores which constitute "the norms'* for a partic- 
ular test. Other students taking the test at.a l^t^ time are 
assigned one of these converted scores, using the norm group as 
' a frame of reference. In order to interpret norm-referenced test 
scores meaningfully, it is inportant to know in what ways local 
students resemble those in the norm group on such variables as 
age, grade level, socioeconomic status, language background, 
geographical region of the nation, sex distribution, and so forth 
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It is also ioportint to inaura that ^ha *taata h^y bean admia- 
«latarad undar atandard conditioaa preacribed in the manual of 
diraction and that tbay have^'t^aao^'Gorrectly scored. 

Norm-x^afarancad taata tell ui^ where acudants stand coqpared to* 
'^"^ms^d other; they do not directly reveal hov mu^h a given af^* 
^ent knows about the content area being .teated. ^ We ainply get 
' aa indication vhet'hcr he or she .knows more or leas than other 
. atudenta^ Itema in the teat "are a small aanple from i very 
large numbedl of poasible questions on content areas which most 
students acroiia the nation or the atate have probably had an 
o ppor tunj.ty to. learn, often outaide the school 'setting aa %iell 
1i,awttiii<a it (for example, family discussions, TV, recreational 
'reading, hobbies, vacation trips, and oth^r nonschool learning 
opportunities). Such tests are not particularly sensitive to 
what a given teacher teaches in a* claasroom, day by day. In- 
atead, they are indicators of relative standings among students 
t>n general learning yithin a^broad content or skill area. 



b. Criterion-Referenced Mastery Test * ^ 

These are standardized testfe which measure how much a student 
has learned in a specific content or skill area. A familiar 
example is the written section of the California Driver's Li- 
cense Examination in Wh^ch^ ^riterion is simply a passing 
. score or mastery* '. Su^h tesrs probably offer the most promise 
in terms of evaluating gifted/Vprograms because they would il- 
lustrate the specific skills , gained by students in% a gifted 
program which" would not be measured !ty the more generalized 
^ norm-referenced test. 

\To construct such a test^ specific objectives which encoo^ass ' 
#a given content or skill area ar^ defined. Test items are then 
developed to measure' the achievement of these objectives and a 
criterion levelv (passing score) is set to indicate mastery, pro-^ 
ficieacy, or coV^^^^cy. Tests of this type are similar to wh^^ 
always have been called **teacher-made tests'*. In the contempo- 
rary aense,*good criterion-referenced tests (CRT's) are more 
rigorously and systematically constructed than, the typical class- 
room quiz or examination. They are widely used in individual- 
ized instrucTtaji programs in which step-by-step mas£ery is the 
basi^ of progrns. They also overlap diagnostic-prescriptive 
tests in which'the instructional objective is. carefully stated 
and tlve required successful performance is spelled out in terms 
of observable or measurable behavior. Such a procedure allows 
^ an appraisal of a given atudent or group in terms of the present 
criteria and level of ^aaatery expected. Progress is not rela-^ 
t-ive to other students as^much as to) one' ^ own advancement from 
on^ point in time to another. 



MBASOEItlG ATIITUDB8 Ate) TUB SBLP-CONCBPT 

^- . . • • T . ■ 

There is widespread interest today In measuring the so-called affective 
"domain-'that elusive factor associated w^th motivatiori^; attitudes » and fe%ling. 

' Of all tl)e variables uliderlyj.ng human, performance , this one presents the 

most problems for measurement and interpre\tation; therefore, it is important 

to proceed with caution. SoW«of the problems are: 

V ■ \ . ■ ; / • • ■ ' \ • - 

^ '1. Attitudes^ aTnd feelings, like Che weather, tend t o ^ changeable, 

^ ' unpredictable,, and sensitive tQ many factors outside the learning 
^ situation, as well a& within , - 

2. The cause-and-ef feet relationship between attitudes and feelings, 
on the one hand, and performance and achievement, on the other, are 
not necessarily straightforward ^nd are little understood. For ex- 
an^le, there is no clear .Evidence that children who have a positive 

^ ^ attitude toward learning also wofk harder or achieve better. Per- 
'haps some children who feel good about things more secure, re- 
- ^ laxed, and less motivated to extend themselves. 

3. There is apt to W a negative relationship bjetween' age and positive 
attitudes, such that young childreil (3*^6) look at most things very 
positively but begin to differentiate alonjg; a broad'er rai\ge of feel- 

# ihgs as they grow older and become more discriminating -or critical. 

The result is a shift from more positive to \jLess positive responses 
as time passes. While this suggests a ne,gative "^shif t in, attitude 
as a result of a p6or ^earning experience , especially between ex- 
tended pre-post testing, this ma/ not be the case at all. / 

4. Attitudes are alro sensitive to such facrors^as newness, nbvelty, x 
and beginning-of -the-year optimism. A ^$hif t in a less ^positive di- 
rection occurs as the expedience becomes routine and familiar or the 
end of the year approaches. Thi$ .may Itead to « Lj.nsar rect conclu- 
sion that a particular program is unsuccessful. 

* 3. Wherever attitudes are involved sttpAents (and people In general) 

tend to havie predispositions, more often positive than negative. 
^ They will respond to please (or occasionally displease^ the person 

«^ gathering data.. Data collected in groups also can be influenced by 

"contagious" coninents or reactions of particular students, setting 
a climat^ which yields misleading results. 

These and, many other factors make the measurement and interpretation of 
attitudes an uncertain process. With the foregoing cautions, two basic meth- 
ods' of ^measuring attitudes are widely used: direct and indirect. 

Dlract Mat hods - 

I. Attitude scales. 'These typical^ly are based on the Likert mo;!el in which 
tha subject is aaked to respond to a statement along a five-point scale 




whar* SA\<* strongly agrM.^A ■ «gr««, U ■ und«eld«d or nautral, D - dls- • 
agr««, SD - serongly'dlMgr**. For exaoipl*: " 

~ * ClrcU One 

I Ilka to r«4ld. 8A A 0 D SD ' - ' 

Aaoth^r version might substituttt ,/ in placey^f th* *'«gr€e-diB«grett'* response 
cstsgoriss. Such choices'^ss: ^ 

, AIv^s ^ Usus^Iy SomstiiBSS ^ Seldom Never 

Or the scsle response o4tegories My be undefined except for the extremes, 
SS in the esse of the fiemsntic Dif fer^ntisl technique: 

/ ^ • ' 

Resding 

Good : : : : : : : Bsd * 

Work : : \ : : : : Pun' / 

Bssy ^ J : : : : : ■ : Difficult^ 

The Subject pieces check on sny one of the severf spsces between the ex- 
trems polsr sdjectives snchoring esch scsle.^ They., check *'be6t expresses 
the nsture snd Jegree, of his feeling** towsrd the key word underlined st 
the top. The sctusi number of response choices msy very from two (VES-NO) 
through seven or more, ss in the Isst example. While there is no ^rd and 
fast rule, t%#o usually is too narrow and allows no degrees of feeling (un^^ 
less it is strictly an either/or situation) while seven is a practical up- 
per limit, beyond which meaningful distinctions disappear. Three- , ^foifr- » 
and five-position scales, however, are frequently used. . ^ 

2. Questionnaires. Often incorporating attitude or opinion scales, question-^ 

? aires usually , provide tot asking, in addition, a variety ^of questions re- ^ 
ated to a topic of interest. Again the best rule for developing a good 
questionnaire is to brainstorm the items with your associates, then try 
them out on a sample of representative .subjects to insure' clarity . (Eor 
guidelines and sources of infori^tion, *see the references listed in Appen«» 
° dix I.) 

3. Inttrviews. Interviews have the advantage of face-to-face interaction 
which insures greater flexibility and i7r=>depth coverage. Unfortunately, ' 
they require time and effort which is seldom available. Interviews may 

be very open, exploratory and unstructured , or highly structured and orga- 
nized, following a questlonnairelike format, with strict rules on ho%/ elab- 
oration can take place, atf is the case in most Gallup-type polls. < 

Indirect 

Indirect treasures of attitMde and fueling get at behavior patterns and other 
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evidence which is correlated with attitudes and which are collectedwith- 
out the direct involvetnent of the student. This Indirect •in^thbd has the 
advantage of not making the sXudent self *conscious**either becoroinig mor-e, 
poslt^ive 6r negative than otherwise might be the ca6e*-;atid adds an inde- 
pendent measure to confirm or question other information directly involv-'* 
itig the student. Topical examples would include such things as attendance 
records, special awards, library withdrawal records, sch6oI vandalism 
records, etc. IHie disadvantage of indirect measures of this kind is that > 
they^often ^re iiTaccurate, incoinprete, or sensitive to fact^ips other than 
- the learning environmeht; for example'', a virus epidemic which dramatically 
reduces school attendance during a period wheii attendance 'could be mis- 
takenl^y used as an Indicator of interest in a new school program. (See 
Appendix for partial listing of both direct and indirect measures,) 

There is another type of attitude measurement which combines both direct 
and indirect elements. It is observation . This is particularly useful for 
primary-age chirdren when self-report rating scales typically yield results 
which are too uniform or grouped at one end to be meaningful. For example, 
first graders tend to see most things as go6<i, positive, and interesting, re- 
gardless of their performance. However, a behavior checklist or rating scale 
filled in by a trained observer and which focuses on attitude-related behav- 
iors often provides more valid and varied information. Such a method can sin 
gle out those behaviors of the child that imply a favorable or unfavorable at 
titude. For example, a format such as the following can be used.^ 

«• 

(yes) no 1. Does the child mix freely with other children on the 
playground ? 

YES (no} 2. Does the child seek out books on his/her own during 
free time? 7 
(«D NO 3. Does the child volunteer to take part in discussions 
and sharing opportunities? 

The basic guideline for constructing such checklists or scales is to ask 
yourself: "What does a youngster do to indicate satisfaction or dissatis£ac- 
tion, comfort or discomfort with school in general, or reading in particular? 
Instead of "yes" or "no," a scale of three to five positions may be preferabl 
For example, you may use "always, usually, sometimes, seldom, never.". 



E >r-;.i>uniHlfr^A^ • 

The lest step In thV process of evaluation from theory to •app4ication 
cones when the stating of objectivjps, planning of activities, and 'evaluation 
design and results are made visible in .finalized form.^ This becpmes k re- 
source docomint whicl;i can be referred to by the teacher, site an* district " 
•Jidil^ijHtratorS^, parent and State program and evaluation coosultsnts! la 
'^'Stftq.r^^gp th^ format ha$ been standardfMd for all schoo^^ f^!^^- having a 
program for gifted studepts in the formCof the Wrjit ten , Plan] 



Writing the Written Plan * ^ ' - 

' ; ' 

The Written Plan is essentially a contract between the school site and 
the Board of Education that gifted students are being delivere4 certain spe- 
cific skills deemed important by site personnel. It is an end-product which 
gives concrete ^evidence to the fact that evaluation and systematic program 
planning have taken place. The written plan is not a document 'which is filed 
routinely each year in order to fulfill legal requirements for funding pur- 
poses alone.^ Unless it reflects a process of evaluation which ds taking 
place on axi ongoing baais--and in a much larger sense, unless evaluation it- 
self ia integrated into the whole teaching and learning process--the written' 
plan ^erves no real purpose in and of itself. 

Part II of the Written Plan (see Appendix for the actual form) is based 
on the three-step sequence described earlier: 



-state the objective; 
•-plan the activities; 
-ineasure the results. 



After these key elements are identified and clarified^ the written plan be- 
comes ft single matter of filling^ in the appropriate information in the ap^ 
propriate poluqina*, ^ 

The written plan is not intended to be an exhaustive outline of your 
entire program . That would be a hdpelessly complex task that would be dis- 
tinctly unappreciated by all concerned'. Rather, it is a summary of .the most 
inportant elements of your program which can be stated concretely, realizing 
all the while that some>df fhe most important program outcomes are intangible 
and do not lend themselves to measurement. 

The State Audit " , ' 

It has become increasingly appareitt^ that San Diego along with other dis-.' 
tricts in California now implementing gifted education faces the prospect of 
a State audit In the near future. From all available information. State au- 
dit teams can be expected to visit individual school sites as well as the 
central district office for the gift^ed program. Although the specific format 
of the audit as it affects site evaluation is not known at this time, general 
guidelines from the State indicate that audit team members will be asking site 
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p«r8oim«l^Mfttioa8 likm these: r 

» »' • * 

*-Wh«c documentation^ can bei produced to show that e^ch gifted ic^hild' 
is being glven\ .at least two hundred minutes of qualitatively dif - 
ferent educational experiences per week ? 

-«Are iHsdget expenditures Justified by specific learner objectives 
stated in performance ti^rm^ 

*-Are records on hand which document participation of staff » parents 
and students in developing the written plan? 

m 

•-Is there an ongoing involvement of parents in program development 
and evaluation at the site level? 

«*Are objectives being moiyLtored systematically and is data being j 
collected to allow for ongoing program improvement? 

--Are evaluation instruments and records of student products on hand 
to d qci^men t stated "^evaluation—results? \ 

Questions such lis these have served as the basis for the format of the 
written plan and site evaluation forms. The attecopt has been tio unite the 
essence of the three-step evaluaticm pFocese* with the practical consideration 
of the State requirements. A site^which is systematically' comraunicating its 
program for gifted by implementing an evaluation strategy will have little 
reason for concern about meeting legal accountability requirements. 
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S0URC8S OF INFORMATION* ' . 



Bur^osr Oacar K. (ad.)^; Raadlng Taat and Ravlawa . , Hlghl 
' Gryphoa Praaa, 1968*! ' Cil ' 



The Sixth Mantal Maaauriaanta Yearbook . Hlgliland Park, N.J.: ; Gryphon 

Praaa» 1965.. 

rl ^Taata In Print , Highland Park, N.J.*: Gryphon* Praaa, 1961. » J 
Iducatlonal and Paychologlcal Maaaura^ant . Quarterly Journal. 
Iducatlonal Itidex .* 

IRIC (Iducatlonal Reaourcee Information Center): Nineteen clearlnghouaea, 
depending on the nature of the need. For general' Information" regarding 
Information retrieval resources » pfocedures, and publications, contact: 
USOE, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Iducatlonal' Testing Servlcf (ITS). Microfiche File . Prlnceton^, N.J. 

This ds s comprehensive file of measures end Instruments reported by 
researchers in the .lltdrsture. It Is Import snt to stste your mtssure- 
' meat nee^ in clesr «nd specific terms In order for ITS to match your 
request to sn spproprlste measure,' If one exlats. 

JohasoQ, O.G., snd Bommarlto, J.U. Tests and Measurements In Child Develop - 
men t : A Handbook . San Franc lico: Jossey-Eass Inc., 1971. 



Journal of Iducat loner Hiasurement. 




Lake, D.G., M11m% ^.B., and larle, R.B., Jr. Measuring Human Behavior , 
jlev York: -Columbia Onlverslty, Teschers College Press, 1973. 

Miscellaneous test publishers* catalogs* -most current source of infomiatlon. 
See Buros for listing of , publishers. 

Oppenhmim^ A.N. Quest Ibniialre Design and Attitude Measurement . Nev York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1966. 

PsycholoRlcal Abstracts . 

Review of Iducat lobet kesearch . Ivery three years: 1968, 19^,, 1962, etc. 
Beginning In 1970, hovever, an unscheduled^ publication pattern teplacea 
the* cyclical one. 



*Adepced from: Isesc, Stephen, snil Michael, William B. Handbook In Research 
and Ivaluatlon . San Diego: -s/kobert R. Knapp, 1971. Reprinted with per- 
mission. All rights reserved, Robert R, Knspp, Box 7234, Ssn Diego, 
California 92107. 
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Sh«i^, Marvin and Wj^ght.^J^cfc M. Scales for ttf Iteaaitra— nt of' Attltudt» > 
IteW York: McGraw-Hill Book Ca. , 19^7, ^ ' 7^ 

' ■ * * ^ :i ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ * ^ ' \ 

A raviav Of tte litara*turti,^^vi()f'C,o^rrahi^ applicationi|^; 

WabbV J.> Caaipba^, b^^.T.,^ Schvarfra, R. p. , 'and Sac^aaC , Laa. Unobcruaiva 
Maaauraa: No^raacCiva ^Raaaarch' in Social' Scfancaa. Chicago: Rand 
' McNally, 1966.'' ' ' ^ * / . •^'^ ' ^ 
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A PABTIAL LISTING OF MEASURABLE FACTORS AVAILABU IN MOST SCHOOL SETTINGS* 



1. Standardized achievement and ability teats, the scores on which allow 
inferences to be ma4e regarding the extent to which cognitive objectives 
concerned with knowledge, coiqprehension, understandings, skills, and 
applications have been attained. / 

2. Standardize^ self-inventories designed to yield measured of adjustnent, 
appreciations, attitudes, interests, and tenpetament from which infer- 
ences can be formulated concerning the possession of psychological traits 
(Such as defensiveness, rigidity, aggressiveness, cooperativeness , hostil- 
ity, and anxiety) . 

3. Standardized rating scales and checkll^i.ts for Judging the quality of 
products ici visual arts, crafts, shop activities, penmanship, creative 
writing, exhibits for competitive events, cooking, typing, letter writing, 
fashion design, and other activities. ^ ' 

4. ^^Standardized tests of psychomotor skills and physical fitness. 

3. Incomplete sentence technique: categorization of types of responses, 
enumeration of their frequencies, or ratings of their psychological 
appropriateness relative to specific criteria. 

6. interviews: frequencies and measurable levels of responses to formal 
and informal questions raised in a face-to-face inteirrogation. 

7. Peer nominations: frequencies of selection or of assignment to leader- 
ship roles for which the sociogram technique may be particularly 
suitable. ^ . - 

8. Questionnaires: frequencies of responses to items in an objective format 
and numbers of responses to categorized dimensions developed from the 
content analysis of responses to open-ended questions. 

9. Self-concept perceptions: measures of current status and indices of 
congruence between real self and^^Tdeal self -- often determined from use 
of the semantic differential or Q-'Sort techniques. ^ 

10. , Self -evaluation measures: student's own reports on his perceived or / 

desired level of achievement, on his perceptions of his perisonal and 
social adjustment, and on his future academic and vocational plaps. 

11. Teacher-devised projective devices such as casting characters in the 
class play, role playing, and picture interpretation ba&n^d on an informal 
scoring which usually embodies the determination of frequencies of the 
occurrence of specific behaviors, or ratings of their intensity or qualj.ty. 

* Adapted from: Isaac, Stephen, and Michael, William B. Handbook in Research 
and Evaluation , San Diego: Robert R. Knapp , 1971. Reprinted with permis- 
sion. All rights reserved. Robert R. Knapp, Box San Diego, CA 92107. 
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12. Te«elMir-Md« •chievMtnt t«9t (objective end esMy)» the scores on 
vhichrsllov inferences regarding the extent to which specific instruc- 
tional objectives have been attained. 

13. .Ts«eher«Mde rating scales and checklists for observation of classroom 
behaviors: performance levels of speech, music, pnd art; manifestation 

1 of creative endeavors, personal and social adJustMnt , plysical well-being. 

14. TMcher-modif ied form (preferably with consultant aid) of the semantic dif- 
ferential scale. ^ 

15. Absences: full-day, half-day, pajrt-day, and other selective indices 
partainlng to frequency and duration of lack of attendance. 

16. Anecdotal records: critical incidents noted, including frequencies of 
behaviors Judged to be highly undesirable or highly deserving of 
commendation. 
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17. AppointMnts: frequencies with which they are kept or broken. 

18. Assignments: numbers and types cookie t^d with some sort of quality ' . 
rating or mark attached. 

19. Attendance:' frequency and duration when attendance is Required or 
considered optional (as in club meetings, special events, or of f-cat^Jus 
activities). 

20. Autobiographical data: behaviors reported that-\:ould be classified and 
subsequently aasigned Judgmental values concerning their appropriateness 
relative to specific objectives concerned with human development. 

21. Awards, citations, honors, and related indicators of distincltive or 
creative performance: frequency of occurrence or Judgments of merit in • ^ 
terms of scaled values. 

22. jBooks:' iiumbers checked out of library, numbers renewed, numbers reported 
read when reading la required or wheii voluntary. 

23/ Case histories: critical incidents and other passages reflecting quanti- 
fiable, categories of behavior. 

24. Changes in program or in teacher as requested by student: frequency of 
occurrence. ^ 

25. Choices expressed or carried out: vocational, avocational, and educa- 
tional (especially in relation to tBeir Judged appropriateness to ktiown 
physical, intellectual/emotional, social ^esthetic , interest, and other - 
factors). 

* • 

26. CiCaCiont: coonendaCory in both formal and informal oclia of connur.icEt ioa 
euch as In i^v newipapar, television, school assembly, classroom, bulletin 
board, or elsewhere (see Awards) . 



ERIC. 
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27. "Contacts": frequency or duration of direct or Indirect comrounlcatlons 
, between persons observed and one or«iDore significant others with specific 
reference to increase or decrease in frequency or to duration relative to 
^. selected time intervals. < 



28. Disciplinary actions taken: frequency and 



29. Dropouts: numbers of students leaving School before completion of 
prograni^ of studies. 

30. Elected positions: numbers and types held in class,, student body, or 
out-of -school social groups. 

31. Es^tracurricular activities: frequency of duration of participation in 
observable' behaviors amenable to classification such as taking part in 
athletic events, charity drives, cultural activities, and numerous service- 
related avocationai ettdeavors. 



32. Grade placement: the success or lack of success in being promoted or 
retained; number of times accelerated or skipped. 

33. Grade point average; including numbers of recommended units of course 
work in .academic as well as in noncollege preparatory programs. 

34. Grouping: freqaency )Bnd/or duration of moves from one instructional 



:eqM 

group to anoth^Bvithin a given class grade < 

35. Homework assignments: punctuality of coin>letion, quantifiable Judg- 
ments of quality such as class marks. 

36. Library card: possessed or* not possessed, renewed or not renewed. 

37. Load: pumbers of units or courses carried by students. 

38. Peer group partircipation: frequency and duration of activity in what 
judged to be socially acceptable and socially undesirable behaviors. 

39. Performance: awards, citations received; extra credit assignments and 
associated points, earned; numbers X>t books or other learning materials 
taken out of the library; products exhibited at competitive events. 

40. Recoiiiiiendation»: numbers of and judged levels of favorablenes^. 

41. Referrals: by "teacher to counselor, psychologist, or administrator for 
disciplinary action, for special aid in overcoming learning difficulties, 
for behavior disorders, for health defects, or for part-time employment 
activities. \ 

42. Referrals: by student himself (presence,* absence, or frequency). 

43. Service points:^ numbers earned. 
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44. Skills: dMonstrstion of mv or inct^Msad co^peteoeles such as those 
found in. physical education, drafts , hoMisklng, and the arts lAlch are 
not Mssured In a highly valid fishlon by available tests and fpales. 



V 45. Social Boblllty: nunbers of tlups student has aoved fron one neighbor- 
hood to another and/or frequenc>f''*#hlch parents have changed Jobs. 

46* tardiness: frequency of. * 

t ■ ■ 

47. Transiency: Incidents of. ' v 

48. Transfers: nimbers of students entering school from another school 
(horizontal move). 

49. Withdrawal: numbers of students withdrawing from school or from a 
apecial program (see Dropouti). 

50. Alumni participation: numbers of visitationa, eittent of Involvement in 
PTA activities, amount of support of a tangible (financial) or" a service 
nature to a conti|iuing school program or activity. 

31. Attendance at special school events, at meetings of the board of educa- 
tion, or at other group activities by parents: frequency of. 

52. Conferences of parent -teacher , parent -counselor , parent -administrator 

sought by parents: frequency of request. - ;fit? 

53. Conferences of the «ame type sought and* initiated b/ school personnel: 
frequency of requests and record of appointments ^kept by parents. 

■„ ^ ' ■ * 

34. Interview responses 'amenable to classification and' quantification. 

\ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ^ ' - 

55. Letters (mail): frequency of requests for information, materials, and 

servicing.. , / 

i 

56. Letters: frequency of praiseworthy or critical comments about school / .^^ 
programs and service/ and about the personnel participating in them. i jj| 

■ * *' 

57. Parental response to letters and report cards upon written or oral ^% 
request by school personnel: frequency of conopliance by parents. 

58. Telephone calls from parents, alumni, and from personnel in comnuni- ' f 
cations media (e.g., newspaper reporters): frequency, duration,^ and ^ 
quantifiable Judgments about statements monitored from telephone '/ ■ 
converaatiqfia. ^ 
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. PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
l975-197Jr MENTALLY CfFTED MINORS PROGRAM 



The faea[n grade point average of all MGM sttt^nts In 
the gifted program will be 3.0 for all courses (ex- 
cluding physical education) in the junior and senior 
high schools. ' 

t. 

The median achievement level of all participating MGM 
students, as sampled at grades 6, 8 and* 10, will be at 
least three or more gtade levels above national norms 
in the areas of reading, spelling, language and math. 

The median grade equivalency scores of ajLl students * 
defined as "underachieving", using standardized testing 
data from fall of 1974 as baseline*; will, by the fall of 
1976 have r.eached at least two years above grade expec- 
tancy in these subject areas: ' reading, language, spelling 
and math computation. 



Participating MGM students will obtain a mean rating of 
5.6 or above on a seven-point scale on each item of a teache 
opinion survey designed to assess individual student 
achievement in intellectual skills. 



Teachers of gifted students will rate development of 
gifted students in all selected areas of study skills and 
behavioral progress at 5.6 or above on a seven-poin^ scdle. 

Parents of gifted students will give high ratings** to 
those aspects of the gifted program designed to promote 
student progress in cognitive and affective domains, as 
assessed by a parent opinion survey. 

Students at the secondary level will give high** ratings 
to those aspects of the gifted program designed to pro- 
mote. student progress In areas of self-concept, as well" 
as cognitive and affective domains. 



"underachieving'' is here defined as less than 1.5 years 
above grade placement. 



"High" rating defined as a mean of 3.7 on a five-point scale 
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^' [fab II OF TO Sm WTIEHyiill] 

HODIFIED mm COHPOn FOR 1976-1977; 
STATEMENT OF GOALS ^ , 



Objective 



w 



OF SCHOOL: 
DiTE OP FUPABATION: 



Grade 
Level 



Activities 



Ways in which activity is [Activity. Time Line 
qualitatively, different; | (July 1976 f • . 
approximate ntinber of nin- June If 7) 
utes per week devoted to 
activity (Code according 
t^Instructions) 



J A S u N J J F MA M J 




Evaluation 



(Code according 
to IiiStructions) 
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COST: 



[EVALOftllOH OF THI SHE WUnEN PLANI 

SCHOOL 

Evaluation - Written Plan of Prograaa for the Gifted 



SUGGESTED EVALUATION Ot PUPIL PROGRESS SL'ICmT APPROVED APPLICATION 
(Elenentary Kef: Handbook for Principals and Teachers of Elementaty Prograia for the Gifted, Pages 33-42.) 
(Secondary Ref: Handbook'for Prlnclpaltf and Teachers of Secondafy Programs for the Gifted, Page 5fl.) 



District learner 
objectives wjrltten 
in measurable tens 
(froffl laat 
approved applica- 
tion) 



COLUMN (1) 



Evaluation process 
procedures or inr 
strunents (fron ' 
list approved 
application) 



Brief sunnary of 
the da|ta. Interpret 
the data. Be 
specific and 
concise 



coluh:; (2) 



COLUMN (3) 



Conclusions based upon 
the sumary and inter- 
pretation of data in 
Column 3 should be 
brief and concise, 
applicable and 
pertinent 



COLUMN jk) 



Recommended program changes 
for the on-site written 
plan should indicate how the 
program will be improved. If 
the evaluation results are 
satisfactory, recycle. If the 
evaluation indicates weakness, 
redesign 

COLUMN (5) . 




f 
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•Recomme&dations should re- 
, ■ late back to your budget 

'/ ' . . ' , categories for 1976-1977 ■ 

\ \ Written Plan . 

complete in duplicate, retain copies at your school site (Required by State law to be available fftr^public review)' 



SAMPLE EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 



Oo th» folloving pagtts you will find Mnples of Instruatnts for assessing 
dlffsrsnt sspscts of glftsd programs. Soas ars'currantly In usa In (his 
district, othars hava baan usad In othar districts throughout tha stata and 
country. Thay ara Included to help you foraulata your ovn sssessoitnt tools. 
In sons cases they will not be cooBpletely appropriate for use without fur- 
ther revision but can. be revised to nset your special eval\iatlon requlrenents. 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name of School 



Date 



Number of Children__ 
in lifted Program 



Sex of Child (circle) G B 



Type of Gifted Program ' 

(Indicate either Cluster or Seminar/I.S.) 



Grade in School 



DIRECTIONS: The purpose of this questionnaire is to gather data which will 
assist us in assessing strengths and weaknesses, of the District Program for . 
Mentally Gifted Minors (MGM) . Please indicate the degree to wh^ch you agree 
or disagree with the following iHlitements by checking the box which most closely 
reflects your opinion. You are not required to identify yourself. Should you 
have more than one child currently in the gifted program, please respond for ^ 
your oldest child only. We would very much appreciate it if you will complete 
the questionnaire and return it as soon as possible to: 

EVALUATION SERVICES ^ " 

San Diego Unified School District 
-4100. Normal Street, B-4 
San Diego, California 9?103 AT,TN: 



Strongly ^-Agr^e Undecided 

Agree (SA) (A) No Opinion (U) 



MGM 

Disagree 

- (D) 



Strongly 
Disagree (SD) 



1 feel that my child's participation in the gifted program has contributed 
much to his/her academic growth this ym^* 

SA A U D - SD 

■ □ □ □ □ - □ 

My child has shown an increasfri*^ Ijihi^efet fn school worl> this year as a 
result of participating * in* the gifted program. 

' SA A U D SD 

□ □ , □ 

My child spends on the average two or more hours per week of his/her spare 
time pursuing interests introduced to him/her in the gifted program^ . 

SA A . U D SD 

□ . □ □ • ,□ □ 

I feel that the gifted program, as interpreted by teachers, principals or 
written materials and meetings ha& successfully communicated the major goals 
and purposes of the gifted program to parents. 

:SA A U ' D SD 

□ □ □ □ o 



5. The program as currently administered provides me with the feeling that my 
views as a parent are important in program development and evaluation. 



SA 

□ 



□ 



u 

n 



D 

□ 



SD 

□ 



6. I feel that one or more of the special enrichment activities of the gifted 
program (e.g. field* trips, resource personnel, special schedules, etc.) has 
been relevant to my child's academic growth. 

SA A U D ' SI) 



□ ^ □ 
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□ 



□ 



□ 



Page two 

7. My child reads extensively for enjoyment. 

SA A U D . SD 

□ □ □ □ □ 

8. My child is able to organize his/her time effectively for study. 

SA A U . D SD 

9. My child is usually conscientious in meeting deadlines for written assignments. 

SA A ' U D SD 

.□ □ □ □ 

10. School is more of a challenge* to my child since his/her participation the 
gifted program. (Answer this question only if your child has joined the program 
within the last two years.) 

SA A U D SD 

□ . □ □ □ 

11. My child has gained a deeper appreciation of the cultural, recreational, and 
aesthetic opportunities in the community partially as a result of the gifted 
program. 

SA A . U D - SD 

□ □ □ □ □ 

12. I have received communication from the school concerning my child's progress 
and any problems she/he has had in school. 

SA ^A U D ' SD 

□ □ . □ • □ • □ 

13. My child i« learning to work well by himself. 

SA A U SD 

j □ . □ □ □ □ 

lA. My child has gained a better grasp of basic fundamental skills since his/her 
participation in the gifted program. 

SA A U D ' SD 

□ □ □ □ □ 

15. My child has expanded in his/her appreciation and application of creative and 
problem-solving skills, partially as an outcome of enriched school experiences. 

SA A U D SD 

□ □ □ □ : □ 

16. My child has established a good relationship with his/her peers. 

V SA A ' U D SD 

\r] ■ □ □ : □ 

17. My child has assumed positions of leadership in his/her school. 

SA A U D : SD 

□ □■ • □ U I □ 
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What aspects of the gifted program do you fee^ <have most benefitted your child? 




What suggestions do you have for furth 
school^ 



r?strengthening of the gifted program at your 



Additional Comments : 



7 ^ 
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TEACHER EVALUATION OF GIFTED STUOeWs* LEARNING PERfORMANCE— SECONDARY 



student/s number 
teacher' 



SUBJECT AREA 



icHO^^ 



DATE 



DIRECTIONS : PLEASE RATE THE PERFORUANCE OF THE STUDENT AS YOU PERCEIVE 
IT. BELOW ARE LISTED A NUMBER OP WORDS OR PHRASES WHICH RELATE TO PER- 
FORMANCE IN ACADEMIC AND BEHAVIi)RAL AREAS. BELOW EACH IS A CONTINUUM 
WHICH SPANS BOTH PCLES OF THE SKILL OR ATTRIBUTE ( E.G . "0 U T S T AND I N G " AND 
•UNSATISFACTORY"), AS WELL A5 GRADATIONS BETWEEN THESE EXTREMES.. PUT AN 
"•X* IN THAT BOX WHICH YCU FEEL MOST CLOSELY CORRESPONDS TO THE STUDENT'S. 
PERFORMANCE ON THE CONTINUUM. 



ACADEMIC AND BEHAVIORAL SKILLS : COMMENSURATE WITH HIS OR HER ABILITY AS 
YOU PERCEIVE IT, HOW WOULD YOU RATE THE S T UDE N T • S . PER FORMA NCE IN EACW OF 
FOLLOWING AREAS? - 



OVERALL PERFORMANCE OF THE STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS 

outstanoingQ Q nnnCi] l [unsat ISf actory 
quality of written work ^ 

OUTSTANO ING fZl O nLZ] n LD UNSAT I^FACTOR Y 
PERFORMANCE 6U EXAMINATIONS 

OL'TSTANO INgQ Q Q]] Q UNS A T I S F A C T Q> Y 

UNDERSTANDING OF WRITTEN MATERIAL 

OUTSTANO INgQ Q f I {~] ^'^SA T ISFACTORY 

■ ■ ■ » 

/Ability to synthesize iocas 

0utstan04ng |[^ q c lu [h ^^^^^ isfactory 

class par T IC IPA T ION 



CRITICAL THINK ING SK I LLS 



GHT 



COMMENTS : 



COMMENTS: 



COMMENTS z 



COMMENTS : 



COMMENTS : 



COMMENTS 



COMMENTS ; 
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eNTHUSIASM rOR LEARNING 

MARKED □ □□□□□□SUCHT 



ABILITY TO ORGANIZE TIME 



OUTSTANDING^^ dll— I D O D D UNSATISFACTORY 



SEir-lNI T lATED LEARNING 



.OUTSTANDING^ Q Q [H D D CI UNSATISFACTORY 



EXPRESSION OF CREATIVITY 
OUTSTAND ING 



□□□□□on 



UNSAT ISFACTORY 



ORAL EXPRESSION 

ARTICULATE | | j | ( | [^1 I I INARTICULATE 



UAOERSHIP ABILITY 



-"«»□□□□□□□ 



SLIGHT 



ability to meet deadlines 
cfficientQQQQQQQ inefficient 



OUTSIDE READING 



EXTENSIVE □□□ □ □ 

ABILITY TO ACCEPT CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

SAT ISFACTORy[~]Q QQQQ Q]uNSA T I SFACTORY 

ABILITY TO ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITIES 

outstanding]^ n DQ nn n unsatisfactory 



COMMENTS} 



COMMENTS: 




COMMENTS: 



COMMENTS : 



COMMENTS! 



COMMENTS! 



COMMENTS: 



COMMEN'tS 



COMMENTS ; 
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SELr^-CONFIOENCE 

SECURE □□□□□□□ 

/ 

PEER RELAT lONSHlPS" 



INSECURE 



UNSAT ISFACTORY 



COMIICNTS g 

\ 



COMMENTS I 



SPECIAL TALENTS : IT THE PUPIL HAS EVICENCEO ANY OF THE SPECIAL TALENTS 
LISTED BELCt, PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BOX ANO SPECIF/ IN THE SPACE 
PROVIDED: , . 



□ 



OUTSTANDING SCHOLASTIC ACCOMPLISHMENT 



□ 



OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP ABILITY 



pHoUTSTAND ING EXTRACURRICULAR INVOLVEMENT (BOTH W|TH|N'AND OUTSIDE 
THE SCHOOL SETT |NG) 



[ loUTSTANO ING 'A€ M I E VEJWE N T S OP CREATIVE PRODUCTS IN ART, MUSIC, 
DRAMA OR CREATIVE WRITING • - ' " 



□ 



OTHER (SPECIFY) 



TEACHtR EVALUATIorx i.f (.\f\lO STODLMS'* LEAPr.it f; PERrCPVANCE — E LE M.t TA R Y 
iiTUU f.T*r MJMbER , \ DATE 



SCHOOL 



TEACHER 



CIRECTICNS ; PLEASE UMyiHl PERrOPP/AT; CE UT THE l»l'PlL AS YOU PERCEIVE IT, 
BELC* ape. listed a NUMULR rr *CRCS CR HHRACLS *HICH PELATE to -HERrcRMArjCE 
IN ACADEMUC ^Ul ATTITuriNAL AFEAS, BELOf LACH IS A CONTINUUM WHICH SPANS 
HCTH. POLES Cr T-tL SKILL CP ATTR'lbDTC (E^, '•C U T I. T A f;D I N G A N D '•UNSA T I SP A C- 
T C R'Y * ) , A^*ElL as' GPADAT ICNS BLT»EEtj THE3E EXTPEVES, PUT AN "X** IN THAT 
box: * H^CH YOU PEEL MCST CLOSELY COPPESp(:NOS TC THE P UP I L • PE R P 0 RMA NCE CN 
. THE Crr^^lNUUM. • , ■ • . ^ ^ 

.. S 

* B'^SIC SKILLS ; COMMENSURATE *ITH HJS OR HER AeiLIIY AS YCU PERCE I VE IT, 
HO* i('LD YCi: pAtE the PUPIL'S PERPOR^ANCE \U EACH OP T HE PO L LOV; IN G BASIC 
SK I L LS .AREAS :' ♦ 



READ INC 

0 



TSTA.n IMC; □ □ □ QO n □ 



I bPAC TGf^Y 



f: A T H 

:uT : T■^^JDt^G 

LA r,t:t AGE 

f r T fj I ArjD I NG 

SPt LL l%G 



□□□□□□ 



C T (: P Y 



IbPACTf RY 



SA 7 I jfAC T t ^Y 



:>ciL.Nx:E 



r A L T( ^- Y 



t- [ W .HIP 



LM' • r 



A T" I , f A • T < Y 



COVWENTS : 



CCVMEt.TS : 



Cuvyir.TS : 



COVVErjTS ; 



coiiu.irr.TS : 



CCMVLNT3 : 



- .rj.'-rrfii i r ' ill'- 



ERIC 
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ENTMUSIASM FOR Lt'^^NING > ^ ■ 

ABILITY TO ORGAM ZE T IWE 

DUTSTANC INg|^ [110 EZl d CZI CZl ^'^^^^ ^ I S FA C T OR Y 



SELF-INITIATED LEARNING 
OUTSTANO ING 



DtJSAT ISFACTURY 



EXPRESS ION CF CPEA T I V I TY 



OUTSTANDINoQjQ [Zl [Zl CZl EZl Q ^'^^^ ^ ' ^ ^ 



CPAL EXPRESSION 



ARTICULATE Qpnnnnn '^'^'^TICULME ^ 



LEADERSHIP ABILITY 



GHT 



ABILITY TO MEET DEADLINES 
EFFICIENT^ []] Q []] Q Q INEmCIENT 



OUTS IDE READ ING 



EXTENSIVE Q [~| ["jQQ Q Q MIMIMAL 



ABILITY TC ACCEPT/ CCIJSTRUCflVE CRITICISM 
SAT|SFACTCRy[^[~] I I J I |UNSAT ISFACTORY 

A3ILITY TO ACCEPT RE SPONi. I L I T I E S 

CUTSTANDINgQ [~| OQIZin n UNSAT ISFACTORY 



COMMEMTJ 



COMMENTS 



COMMENTS : 



COt:.\JL ^TS : 



COMMt NTS : - 



COMMENTS 



COMVE NTS : 



^CCMME NTS; 



COVMEfjTS 



COWf/f NTS 
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.PAGE THREE 



SEtr-CONriDENCE 



SECURE □□□□□□□ 



INSECURE 



PEER RELATIONSHIPS 



CUTSTAND INg[^ Q (H] C [Zl H] ^l^'^ ^ T I S FA C T 0 R Y 



COMMENTS ; 



CO^^MENTS 



SPEC lAt TALENTS ; IF THE ^^UHIL HAS EVICENCED ANY CF THE S PL CI A L,, T A LE N TS- 
LISTED 8ELit, PLEASE CHECK THE AHPRUPRIATE UOX AND SPECIFY |N THE SPACE 
PROVIDED: 



□ 



OUTSTANDING SCmCLASTIC ACCOMPLISHMENT 



□ 



OUTSTANDING LEADEPSHjp ABILITY 



{- | 0UTSTANDING EX TPACLiRP I CULAP INVCLVEMLNT (BOTH W|TH|N AND CUTSITE 
the; SCHOOL SETTING) ™ . ^ 



□ 



OUTSTANDING A C H | £ VE VE ri TS CP CREATIVE PPCOUCTj IN ART, ML'SIC, 
DRAMA OP CREAT'IVE H^PITING 



|~]ojHER (SPECIFY) 
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San Diego City Schools 
Evaluation Services Department 

STUDENT. OPINION SURVEY OF THE MOM PROGRAM 

Name of School .. ^ 9^te 



Sex (circle) M F Grade in School No. yrs. in 

, ^ program 'k^ 

Type of Gifted Program > 

(Indicate Cluster or Independent Study) 

DIRECTIONS: The purpose of this student opinion survey is to gather data 
which will assist us in assessing the strengths and weaknesses of the district 
Pt^gnam for Mentally Gifted Minors (MGM) . Please indicate the degree to which 
you agree or disagree with the following statements by checking the box which 
most closely reflects your opinion. Please complete the questionnaire and 
return it as soon as possible in the enclosed addressed envelope. Thank you. 

KEY: SA«Strongly Agree ^ 
A«Agree 

U»Undecided, No Opinion , 

D*Disagree ' - 

SD*Strbngly Disagree 

1 . My participation in the gifted program has contributed significantly 
to my academic growth this year. 

SA A U D SD 

■ _ □ . □■ □ - □ □ 

2. My participation in the gifted program has increased my, interest in 
academic work. 

SA . A U D , ' SD 

• D □ ■ □ □ □ 

3. The gifte^ program has stimulated new interests in areas which I now 
regularly pursue on my own. f 

SA A U ^ __D ^ SD_^ 

■ , .□ ■ □ -□ □ □ 

"a. My association wljth other gifted students has provided me with academic 
stimulation. 

SA* * A U ■ : D , M 

V □ □ □ • □ 

5. The goals of the gifted program have been well communicated to me at' 
my school . 

SA A U D_ SD_ 

□ ■ □ □ . , □ □ 

^^^^-^Weld^^srips^ and other pull-out activities for gifted students have been 
academically relevant to me. 

SA A U _ D SD 

□ □ '□ □ • □ 
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I am better able this year to organize my time effectively for- study 
than last year. < 

SA A U D ^ 

, □ □ □ □ ■ □■ 

8. The gifted pirogram has helped me gain a deeper appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the connnunity , (cultural , recreational, aesthetic, etc.) 

SA A U D SD 

□ 



f.*.9 



□ 



□ □ 



I feel that, for me, enrichment activities have come at the expense of 
gaining proficiency in fundamental skills. # 

SA A IT D SD 

□ □ □ □ □ 

10. I am more conscientious this year than last year in meeting deadlines 
for written assignments. 

SA * ' _A U D SD 

■ □ ' □ □ □ □ 

11. I find that homework assignments in ''gifted" classes are stimulating 
academically-. ' i^ 

SA ' A . U D SD 

□ □ f □ □ . □ 

12, My personal enthusiasm for learning XlJli^4t)een increased partially as a 
func^^on of MGM program part icipatiCq\ * " 

SA A . ' '^-^ U D SD 

□ 4,0 □ . □ 

13, I read more extensively for en^P^ment X^is year than I did last year. 

SA . a1 V * . ' U D SD 



□ 



□ □ 



14. As a participant in thi ^^i^jtq^imj^ real choices have been 

offered me in planning fe^tedijjpjM^" 



D SD 

□ □ 



15. I find that I am usually -aVle't^b^put-^ihd^pfndent study time to good use. ^ 

\\^-' A v.. ^ ^" }^Uv\ D SD 



n 



□ □ 



16. Course work or activities oftjBre<i b:y^ 6he/.M<^" -progr^ have contributed 

significantly to my improved ^usept creative ;pr problem-solving skills. 

SA. '- A \"^'r \"- * U-. , \ " D SD 



□ 



□ □ 



17. I have become aware of numerous' career ^Itiernatives through participation 
in the gifted program. . . • ; ^ 

SA 



□ □ 



D SD 

□ □ 
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18. I feel that the gifted program is giving me a good foundation for the type 
of academic work I will be doing in college. 

riA, A U D SD 

□ □ . □ □ □ 



What aspects of^ the gifted program do you feel have benefitted you the most? 



What suggestions do you have for further strengthening the gifted program at 
your school? 



Ad<iiy.onat Coimjjfi^^.^fA. 



.71- f'-fs:-.;^- 



ERIC 
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SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 
Evaluation Services Department 



SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND MATURITY SCALE 

• ^;pat€ Child's District Number Grade Room # School 

The? line above each set of descriprtive behaviors represents a cpntinuum. Put a check 
at any place on the line at a position which best describes the child's behavior as 
you perceive him/her aX this time . 



1. CONTRIBUTION TO CLASS: 



never volunteers 
ideas 



sometimes 

volunteers 

ideas 



eager to 
frequently 
share ideas 



SELF MOTIVATION; 



does not worV 
independiently 



trfes to work 
independently 
at times 



often works 
independently 
with success 



3, ^ PHYSICAL COMPLAINTS: 



i 



asks to go to 
nurse or complains 
frequently 

VISIBLE PHYSICAL SIGNS OF STRESS 



sometimes 
complains 



rarely 
to never 
complains 



stutters, tics, 
bites fingernails, 
often 



occasionally 
exhibits signs 
of stress 



never 
exhibits 
signs of 
stress 



5. COMMUNICATES WITH TEACHER: 



never approaches 
teacher on own 



sometimes 
initiate 
chats with 
teacher 



often 

approaches 
teacher with 
apparent ease 



6. COMMUNICATES WITH AIDES/PARENT VOLUNTEERS OR OTHER STAFF MEMBERS: 



never initiates 
contacts with 
adults other 
than teacher 



sometimes 
approaches 
adults other 
than tedcher 



usually tcady 
to chat with 
adults with 
apparent ease 
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?• WILLING TO TRY NEW ACTIVITIES 






usually unwilling 

to venture into 

new activities < 


sometimes shows 
interest and 
approaches new 
activities 


regularly 
tries new 
activities 


8. ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF AFTER MAKING MISTAKE^: 


0 

0 


often is disturbed 
and visibly upset 


sometimes 
upset by 
own mistakes 


rarely' upse 
by own 

• 


9. WELCOMING NEW CLASS MEMBER OR 


GUESTS: 




usually is 
' hostile or 
ignores new people 

* 


sometimes 
reacts in 
friendly manner 
to newcomers 


frequently 
extends sel 
to be frien 
1 new peop 


10. EMPATHY FOR CLASSMATES: 






usually insensitive 
to feelings of 
others 


sometimes 

concern for 
others 


usually 
extends sel: 
in empathy^^ 
cowara ocnei 


11. INDEPENDENT IDEAS: 






never expifesses 
independent ideas 
(fear of ridicule) 


sometimes 
expresses 
independent* 
ideas 

(apparently does 
not internalize 
ridicule) 


often exprei 

independent 

ideas 

(without fei 
of ridicule ] 
• 


12 • AS SEEN BY PEERS: 







. * frequently generally 
rejected accepted 
by peers ^ by peers 

13. EFFECT OF SUCCESS EXPERIENCE: 



very well Ij 
by peers 



never results 
in greater 
effort 

Approximate number of weeks 
observation opportuhity 

AE:WLW:jf 
Rev. 9/75 



sometimes 
results in 
greater effort 



always resu] 
in greater 
effort 



/ 



Rater 



Role (teacher, aide. 
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(INDEPENDENT STUDY) 



LARGE- • V : : : : : : :SMALL , 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

UNPLEAS/5.NT ^ , * : : . : : : :PLEASANT 

~2~ 3 4 5 6 7' 

FAST : : : : : ■ :SLOW 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

DULL ' : : :_ : : : :SHARP 

\ 1 2 3 4 5 4 ^ 
THIN : : : : : : :THICK 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

HAPPY : :SAD 

• 1 " 2 3 4 5 6 7 
WEAK, : : : : : :STRONG 

1 2 3 „ , 4 5- 6 7 

GOOD : : : : : : \ :BAD 

1 2 3 < 4 5 6 \ 
MOVING -. ; ■■ ■ : : ^ : ^T^''''^'- 

1 2 3 4 ^ ^ ^ 
UNFAIR : : : : __ ' ■ ^^AIR 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

P'ASSIVE : : : : : : ACTIVE 

, 1 2 3.4 5 6 7 
HEAVY : : : : __ :_ : :LIGHT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



V 



This sca^e v%\.:S dfso usl-J to measure the following concepts: Learning. Governor's Honors 
Program. G<v.crnor's HDOors Program Seminars. Academicallv Talented Student. Artistically 
Talented ^Tudent. Dor.iiitory Living. Audio Visvial Materials. Teachers, and Testhooks, 

Students fiMrd out an idential set of scales. 
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PROJECT GIFTED-WARWICK 



1972 1973 

/ Parent Questionnaire 

Directions: Please do not sign your name to this questionnaire. No attempt will 
be made to identify persons completing these forms. Please return the question- 
naire in the enclosed envelope within the next two or three days. 

You can help to make Project Gifted a better program by giving careful thought 
to each of the questions tha*t follow. Because of the relatively smajl number of 
persons involved in the project, each person's opinions will vveigh heavily in 
analyzifjg4>ie results. We appreciate your cooperation and assistance in helpfhg . 
us to evaluate Project JJifted, 



Yes No 



1. Rave you been provided with enough information about 
why your child was selected for Project Gifted? 

2. Have you been provided with enough information about 
the objectives of Project Gifted? 

3. Have you been provided with enough information about 
« the activities and experiences that your child pursues in 

Project Gifted? 

4. Have you been invited to visit the-Project Gifted class- 
room? 



5. Have you been offered sufficient opportunity to 

• discuss your child's progress with the teacher? 

6. Which of the following comments best expresses your 
child's general attitude about being in Project Gifted? 

enthusiastic 
Positive 
Indifferent 
Negative 

7. Has your child expressed pleasure or enjoyment abouf* . 
the work'that he or she does in Project Gifted? (check < 
one) 

Often - 
Sojnetim^es 
Seldom^ 
Never 

8. Which of if.e following statements best expresses your 
child's .ittitude toward the degree of challenge of the 
work in Project Gifted? 

Very ch.^Ilonging 

• Somewhat challenging 

Not at all chdllcnging 
No answer 



from Rrn.vill.. J S. An f ^-jfujiron uf Pf ojrrt G Sluns. Tl^; Univrr^ity of Connecticut. 
1973 
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9. Has your child (encountered any problems yvith his 
friends as a result of being involved in Project Gifted? 
If yes, please describe. 

10. Do you think that the name "Project Gifted" calls 
unnecessary attention to the children participating in 
the program? 

* 11. Have your or your child encountered any problems aj 
• a result of being transported to another school? If yes, 
please describe. 

12. Has your child expressed a concern about missing work 
in the regular class or making-up assignments because 
h^ js,out of the room to attend Project Gifted? 

- . 13. Has your child's regular classroom teacher{s) expressed 

any /Jispl^asur^ because your child has missed work 
becaXise he or, she is atteViting Project Gifted? If yes, 
^. pleaSie-K^cribe. 

* ^' 14. If your child is invited to participate in Project Gifted * 
I next year, will you encourage him to do so? If no, tell 

\ why. . 

15. Can you identify any changes in your child's behavior 
or attitude toward school or education which seem to 
result from his or her participation in Project Gifted? 
If yes, please descri.be. 

16. Do you have any specific suggestions for changes in the 
operation of Project Gifted or thg way it affects 
children t>r their parents? 

Number of years your child has been in Project Gifted 
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PLEASE RETURN TO PUPIL PERSONNEL 
SERVICES BY FRIDAY, APRIL 19 



OCEAN VIEW SCHOOL DISTRICT 
MENTALLY GIFTED MINOR (MGM) PROGRAM 



Check One (1) 

NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 



ROBINWOOD 

Agree 
1 



RANCHO V^EW _ 

Neutrat Disagree 
2 3 4 5 



1. I am (we are) satisfied with the overall 
MGM program now being offered my 

, youngster. 

2. The school adequately keeps us 
informed regarding MGM activities my 
youngster(s) is/are involved. 

3^ . What form of conimurlrcation wo.uld he^tnost effective? Check One (1) 
' ' (a) A Newsletter 

» (b) Regularly scheduled'parent teacher conference 

"l- (c) UuJividual.^situational parent teacher letter(s) 

(d). Situational telephone cori^fbrences ... 

(e) Scheduled, qitarterly MGM parent meetings.(evenings) 

4. In a (^uestiofinaire sent to MGM parents last year, the follpwirrg goal statemeiits 
were selected in the foirowing^descencjing order by parents of MGM students. 
Would, you please r-il^nk order the five (5) most important goal slatements 
according to yoTjr porc^'ptigns. 

Please select the top five 15) goal statements as you see them relating to MGM* 
studunts. Use 1 fgr your top priority, 2 for your second choice, etc. 

GOALS 

' To develop a positive attitude 
toward learning and a process'for 
sy^ematic problem solving. 

To build a positive, realistic self- 
image in order to accept the rewards 
of success and the conscqucfices o^ 
faifure. ' w 

To r^ccogni/e one'< self worth and 
■ develop an awareness of one's potential 
contribution to society. 

' ""To develop the skills of readifig to the 
best of one's ability in order to enjoy 
the berfef its of reading. 



a. LCvirning Skills: 



b.' Sejf image: 



c. SeU realization: 



d! Rr.iding: 



Fr 01 



Oct ,!n V . .V r.i hool l)isr^i(:t. Huj .tinytor. P ' h, C ' '.>'nia. 



r^. Ecology: 



f. Citizenship: 

g. Physical Health: ». 

h. Communication Skills: 

i. Moral and Spiritual Values: 
J. MathematTcs.Skills: 



k. Social Values: 

I. Vocational Competency: 

m. Science Skills: 

n. Fine'Arts: 

o. Social Studies: 

p. Use of Leisure Time: 



GOALS * ' ^ ^ 

To respect, conserve, ,and enjoy . . 

nature's contributions to our ways 

of life. - ^ . 

To be a responsiMe, participatirfg 

member of society^ ^' 

To develop and maintain a healthy body^ i 

To listen^carefully and express oneself M 
effeotiveiy through written agd oral language*. 

To develop a sense of honesty alid fairness 
wih respect toward other people. 

To develop competency in math skill's to the 
best of orie's ability and ^pply them to every- 
day life. ^ : • 

To adjust easily to social relationships aVifd be' 
tolerant of the opirions and ac-tidns of-.otheVs. 

To value the personal and material rewards 
gained from 9 well chosen vocation. 

To appreciate the value of sdentific discoverie 
and apply scie?^tific skills to everydgy life. 

To express, deNi^elop, and appreciate artistic 
talent (painting, music, dance, sculpture, etc.) 

To understand the consequences of history on 
the past ai^d present fJeoples of the world. 

To develop the skills necessary to enjoy a 
b^fance bctv\ircen rel^ation and productive 
leisure time activities. >' 



In a questionnaire sent home to MGM parents last year, the tpllowing represent 
the ten flO) most frequently cited MGM highlights that MCf^ youngsters shared 
unsolicited. with their parents. Would you choose the appafe^nt favorite MGM 
..activity your child shared;^with you, this year? ^ / 

^a. . A particular field trip 



b. 

c. 

e. • 



A science activity 

An oceanography activity 

An-outside^p^aker 

A play 

k. ' (other) 



f. 

g- 

h. 



A study of (^ountries 
' An arts and crafts project 
His/her reading program ^ 
A creative writing prcjj|pct ** 
Photography/film making 



For those of you who are inclined, please add any constructive comments that will 
assist the district to meet your expectations regarding MGM and your child(ren). ^. 



» - * a, '* tARENT EVALUATION OF PUPIL . 

. ^ > • * ■* ■ . ■ ■ 

Dearft^ents: ^ * ■ ^ ^ ■ 

We /leed to impose i^n you for a final time to get your reaction to your 
chilcwexperterwes as a^articipam in the State Study, iris highly important to 
'- MS to ha¥e*yOur evaluation of^ program's effectivenes.. 
^'••f * We shall appreciate it vfery rmjch ifyou wilf fill put the attached page and 
retyrn it as 5pbn as possible to . 

iit.: . . 

^ \ < . 

: * . • 

■ v 

—7— " — ' ^ ~ ~ ^ 

Thank yod very nriuch.* * 

PARENTfVALUATION OF PUPIL *' 

* ' Pupil's Name ' • 

WiU you please think of your child at the present time in comparison to 
^ast year. As a result of^is participation in the State Study, please rate him on 
the following itemisi^lace the letters a; b, c, d, and e on the liner)f ollowipg each 
item according to the scale below. You ma^have difficulty in responding to V* 

• some of t+re items. Please cnake the best estimate that you can. 

ia) r^ch'less {b)c Less (c) About the same (d) More (e) Much more 
1./* Ability to think things through for tiimself / ■ i ^''- 

* 2. knowledge of subject matter areas (science, social studies, and 

others he h^il taken) . 

3. Interest in school ......... 



4. Abilrty to:^6pe relationships 

. • ■ ' ' { ■ ^ ■ ' 

5. AbiJirv to find information . . . ...^ . ^^-gfw^* .... . ^ 

6. Ability to work well±)y himself f ... . 

7. Xhc iikif^g and respect of yl^^ijDupils for hirn-r V > 

Ability to judge Iheusefulness^ofrScts .... 



8. Ability to judge Iheusefulness^ofrScts ^ . . . 

9. Ability to g^t along well with his teacher(s) . . . . . s. . — r- 

Jo. ^njoymt?nt af learning . . \ . f. 

11. Knowicdg(rt>fcnthn^.cticy>r.pelU^rand' Mhc f basic Skills ."^ . . ^. 

12? Curiosity about lefar^ng new thiogs." . . . *" 

13. >5^ili^'f tc^crept responsibility 

14. -Opportunity to jTiake things; expjgritnent, anb use ideas . . 

15. knowledgolof his strengthls and wcakncftese:.. ^ . ' . . ^ . . . . 

16. A/^iltin^rs§ t*do work as a leader . v .J ' . ^ <^r— 

» 3 — _ ' ' 

rr6m:- SirTipson. FV. E .. & Maftin«;on, R. A. E^ducitional Program for Giftcd^upils. 

S.ic t jn; ;tto Cdlifornfi: California Dcpart^icnt of Education, 1961. 



^ Please answer the questions that follow 

Has participation injhe study helped him or her? (Ves or no) 

Please explain, ^ 



Has participation created problenris for hi(n or her? (Yes or no) 
Please explain. 



Would you like to have the program continued? (Yes or no) 
Please explain. 



What changes, if any, would you suggest? 



Mame 



Address 



Telephone 
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CORONADO UNJFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ST ATE PROGRAM FOR MENTALLY GIFTED MINORS 

PARENT EVALUATION OF PUPIL {ElementarV) 



Pupil's Nam« 



Parent*! Namf 



Grade 



Please rale your child according to the following scale below; checking the letter 
a, b, c, e on the line following each item. 

(af Always (c) About half the time (e) Never 

(b) Usually (d) Seldom 



'1. Splves problems independently 

2. , Demonstrates -knowledge in science, social 

studies and literature . . 

3. Is interested in school ........ 

4. Uses books and research materials to get . 
information . . . \, . 

,5. Studies independently and plans study time 

6. Gets along with others 

7. Demonstrates critical thinking ability , 

8. Is motivated to learn 

9. Is curious . . . ^. 

10. Accepts responsibility . ........ 

11. Thinks creatively . . . ... . * . 

12. Understands self 

13. Accepts leadership roles'^ 



a 


b 


C 


d 


e 




















































— t — 






























































ft. 



















A similar evaluation will be made at the «nd of the year. 




From: Coronado Unified School Diblrict, Coronado, California. 



Project ASPIRES 

PRE PROGRAM REACTION 
FORM 



r 



NOTE: 

Same instrument is Administered 
as a POST PROGRAM REACTION 
FORM so that changes in intended 
9r9wth can be compared. 



. Please do NOT sign your name. 

Part I. Could you explain the following terms of concepts if you were called upon to do so? 

Can you explain or demonstrate: Not at all I cbuld make I could explain I could explain 

X a guess or demonstrate or demonstrate 

\ • fairly well very accurately 

1. how to determine the - \ 

properties of air _ 

2. ^ how air "behaves" C — * 

3. how to read an anemometer ' ^ 

-4. how to make a rain gauge , 

5- how to decode a weather map _ ' 

6. how to predict the location 

and phases of the moon ' ' 

7. the descriptive names and " , 

features of the sun's surface * 

8. the descriptive names and * 

features of the moor/s surface 

* 9. how \p locate man made 

' satellites in the evening sky 

10. how to gather light from solar 

system objects with a telescope - ■ * _^ ^ 

11. how to identify the five 

properties of minerals ' _ 

12. how to classify rocks into - ^ 

their three mair^ 9* otjps . ^ 

13. how rocks are fornied _ 

14. ih^ procfcjss o' 2^«intain 

building ji 

15. the n^ajor .itj.^nts of change of 

' the V'3rth's <;ijrface • 

16. ^the use of a mirroscope L 

17. how to i(ientify various kinds 

of plants ^ , ■■ _______ 

18. how to sketch lichens ' . " 

19. the intcr(ffp-jnd(.*nce of living . * 

things ^ . 

20. how to Uh tfio^grrjvvth of , ' • 
sfreds ' 



F»om / Rcn/uHi.J S . A H'iffni,in. F . B. /4n Fi^j/iIukj^i u/ Ao/f^cr /IS^/flfS" Hiirtford. CtinnccricuT f he J^^r : f tjrd 
Public ''f^ 1974. 
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Can you explain or demonstrate: 



Not at all 



21. 



"22 



23. 



24 



25 



how electricity can be 
produced by chemical and 
magnetic means 

how to identify electrical 
conrrponents by their symbols 

how to make an electrical 
circuit 

how to distinguish between 
good and poor conductors 

how radio waves carry 
information, over long distances 



I could make 
a guess 



I could explain I could ( 
or demonstrate or demo 
fairly well very acc 



4 

5. 

6 

7. 

p. 

8' 



. . ' . r y Part II 
, ' X . ' • ■' 

Check ^he following staterr»cnts that best describe your intetcst in the subject of science; 

» * '. - ' 
a. If is my favorite si4)/ect 

b. It ranks high atnong thesubjecTs that I like to teach 

c. r neither like x)r dislike to teach science 

d. It ranks low among the subfects that I like to n»ach ^ 

e. It is my least favorite subject 

Check the following statement that best describes your^feeling of competency in the teaching 

of science : * ^ 

^ a. I feel extremely competent in this area • 

b. I^eel somewhat competent in this area - - 

c. I feel mildly competent in this area , 

d. I do not feel at all competent innhis area ♦ 

How often do you ordinarily teach lesions in science^ 

a. Every day 

b. Three or four times per week 

c. Once or twice per week" 

d. . Not a^ all 

Do you have a clear understanding of the objectives of Project ASPIRES^ 

Were you sufficiently informed about the purpose of the program prior to 
attending the first session? 

Do you think th^t your students' p^r/om7<3nce in reading can be improved 
through the study of science? 

Do you think that your students' interest \r\ readi/ig can be improved 
through the study of science^ 

Whdl are your major^xpettcJlions from partfcipating in this program^ 
Please use the back of this page if yotj nttd more space. 



Yes 



No 
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GOVERNOR'^ HONORS PROGRAM PAftT^CIP^^^^ , 
• QUESTIONNAIRE : 

The Governor's Honors Program is a-relatiyely Wgh'^ost j^ro^^ a 
limited proportion of the high school students \n tf\€$idtk pi Geor^t^^ For 
this. reason the Governor, State Superintendenf 6f Schbohy GHRp^^ 
and members of the State Department of Education ^rfexorlic^^^^ the 
projffSnf1*1&fe you ^re.iat idrf^^^^^ in the 

program, your opinion'^about the program v\^6uldtt)C^^TO^^ our 
current evaluation of the program and, \n Xum, X^^ 

decisions concerning the program. Your eobpef^gtipn ji^fUli^^ the question- 
naire, making helpful suggestions, and returhir^ iftflnih^^^^^^ envelope 
will be greatly appreciated. ^; r^l. • ^ ' 'v'/ ' / 

Sex:' "M : F /a/-;^;-:'^ ' ' . 

1. What year did you attend the Govj^noff.s^ * 

2. Check your area of noqnination ; ^'-^ • . ./ 

1 . Art — ^ > . • • Matf^rtiatlxirs ' ' • 

2. drama. .ft. MujsiK - ; , . v ' 

3''^Engl'ish,_.— \Vv^^'-"';^^^ ' 
4.'Forpign Language '€[v^^^^^ 

3. Check the ^talementtsl which.i$ (are} appficaW^^ : 

01. i am's^ill attendirig-jiigfi sa^ \ v ; " 

; — 02, , l.hav'e been graduated from+iighs^ but have not attencjed 
. *^ ' anddo not plah;tb;altep^^^ .>''V 

i: 03. • I, attended college but drd n^^^^ a bachelor's degree. 

p • *■ .-. . .*■ ' ' *' .■ »i ' ^ . - ■ - I 

— _ tM. .| am currently jSncpx^^^ working toward a professioK^l, 

^ . Mbachelor's)^gree:' .r:-^:^^' 

•" 05. 1 am currentiy-aiteAdirt^^ , 
\\ working towardiai^chnM^ 

i 06, I currently hold a bachelpr'^d^^^ 

, — r 07.. I . currently hold a de^jBe from a tec^Hnlcal institution. Type 
^ . ' ■-. of rifigrk> ' ' ■ ' ' 

— 08. I am currently pur-iuirig a ^ 

• V ■ ^ — ' ■ 



09, tcurrently hoid a^graduate degree. Type of degree 



* — — 10- I am cu/rehljy employed (full time). Type of work 

Following, is a list of factors wftich are important in effective operation of 
the Governor's Prograrn. Vou are asked to rate the program on each of the 
factors by checking GRlB of; th& spaces at the right of each statement. Use what 
you would consider BS'^the ideal^program as a standard of excellence in making 
your ratings, ^ / ^ - 

' .' .'-^ ' ' T--^^ * : ■ ' 

From: Payne, D . A Bj/ahjation Of the St.it€ of Georgia's Governor's Honors Prograrn. 
Athens: Univets'^ty of^Georgia. 1 972. 



« 
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If the program was EXTREMELY POOR with respect to the factor,' check 
space 1. 

If the program was BELOW AVERAGE with respect to the factor, check 
space 2. . • * . . ^ ^' 

' If the program was ACCEPTABLE with rejspect to the factor, check 
space 3. . 

If the program was ABOVE AVERAGE with respect to the factor, check 
space 4. ; 
If the program was EXCELLENT with respect to the factor^ check space 5. 

Following each rating is space you might use to suggest changes related to 
the factor which you think would improve the program, or allow you to describe 
influences. 



4. The degree to which the program was beneficial 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5. 
in your subsequent academic course selection 

Describe Nature of GHP Influence: 

5. The degree to which theprogram influe^ed your 1 — 2 — 3— 4 — 5. 
decision to attend college 

' Describe Nature of GJHP Influence: 



o 
o 

Q. 

E 

O) 
k- 

X 
LU 



< 

• o 
m 



CQ 

a. 

o 
o 

< 



> 

< 

> ■ 
o 



c 

O) 
O 
X 
UJ 



6. The degree to which the program was beneficial 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5. 
in helping you choose a college major (Omit, if , 
you did not attend college) 

Describe Nature of GHP Influence: 




. 7. The degree to which the program was beneficial 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5. 
in helping you choose a vocation if 

Describe Nature of GHP Influence: 

0 

0 
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0) 

E 

X 
LU 



8. Suitability of the method or /nethods by which ^ 1. 
participants were selected 

Suggested Changes (e.g., what criteria should be % 
employed.): 



9. Suitability of the instructional methods fdr GHP ll_ 
students 

Suggested Changes: 



10. Appropriateness of the administration of the 1 

program 

Suggested Changes: 



1.1. Influence which the program had on your 
ability to make cpntributions to or initiate 
changes in your local school program 



i_ : 



Suggested changes in the program which would have 
enabled you td more effectively initiate changes in 
or make contributions to your local school program: 



12. Contributions the program made toward a positive 1 2. 

change in your attitude toward loarning 

Nature of GHP Influence: 



13. Helpfulness of the counseling p»uyram 
Suggested Changes: 
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^ 1 4. Effectiveness of the physical education program 
in teaching you games or other recreational 
activities which you did not have the opportunity 
to learn in your high school 

Suggested Changes:^ - 



1 5. Usefulness of the seminars 
Suggested Changes: 



16. Usefulness of special events (speakers, concerts, 
etc.) 

Suggested Changes: 



17. Opportunity for interaction with other students 
Suggested Changes: 



18. Opportunity for iateraction with teachers 
Suggested Changes: 



19. Your overall rating of the program in terms of 
fulfilling your immediate needs at the time you 
participated 
Suggested Changes: 

♦ 
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20. Overall rating of the program in terms of 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 

fulfilling your oltimate goals 

Suggested Changes: 



21. Degree to which the program objectives were in ^ 2_ 3 — 4 — 5. 

agreement with your personal objective^ 

Suggested Changes^ ^ 



22. Extent to which you maistered the objectives ' 1 — 2 — 3 — 4_ 5. 
of the program :* 
Suggested Changes: 



r 



23- Extent to which the program contributed to 1_ 2-^ 3 — 4 — , 5_ 

' your mastery of the program objectives 

Suggested Changes: * 



24. What two things were most beneficial about the program? 



25, What two things were lea^sl beneficial or in the greatest need of change with 
regard to the program? 



26. What Honors, Awards, Scholarships, Fellowship.Grants, or Special 
Recognitions have you received since you were a GHP participant? 



